46                      SECOND ELEMENT: THE IDEA.
action; but the feeling is called forth by the associated ideas of persons, many or few, in whom we feel an interest. It is always the objects, and not our intellectual separations and combinations of them, which call forth emotion,1 Whenever abstractions become very refined, or generalizations very wide, so as to be utterly separate from the objects, they cease to evoke feeling, which, always comes forth most vividly and strongly when the living beings are set before us personally, as gratifying, or frustrating an affection of our nature.
We talk of mankind loving the beautiful and the good, of their delighting in nature, and being awed with the sublime, If we understand these declarations simply as general expressions of individual truths, they may be allowed to pass. But if we interpret them as meaning that there is emotion raised by the beautiful, the grand, the good, in the general or in the abstract, they leave an erroneous impression. No man ever had his heart kindled by the abstract idea of loveliness, or sublimity, or moral excellence, or any other abstraction. That which, calls forth our admiration is a lovely scene, that which, raises wonder and awe is a grand scene, that which calls forth love is not loveliness in the abstract, but a lovely and loving person. That which evokes moral approbation is not virtue in the abstract, but a virtuous agent performing a virtuous act. In short, it is not the abstract but the concrete, not the generalizations of the comparative power, but objects animate and inanimate, perceived or imaged, which awaken our emotional nature.
If those views be correct they furnish certain important practical results.
1 Aristotle lias remarked that common notions (No^/mra) are not without phantasms (Q{JK &vev ^avrdcrnartav). De Anim. iii. 7.